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COMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES AND 
BURIALS IN THE ALDEBURGH 
REGISTER BOOK. 


In the ‘ Report of Manuscripts in Various 
Collections,’ vol. iv. (Hist. MSS. Com.), 1907, 
under ‘Records of the Corporation of 
Aldeburgh, in the County of Suffolk,’ and 
referring to the ‘‘ Chamberlains’ Account- 
books,’® occurs the following : — 

V. Folio volume, in parchment cover, marked 
F; leaves not numbered 1666-1687. On the 
first page are notes of the accounts for 1656, and 
at the end of the volume (reversed) is a very 
important Marriage Register for the years 1653- 
1656, kept by Henry Searle, M.A., the Minister, 
who was chosen Parish Registrar by vote of the 
inhabitants. ‘‘ Births and Baptizings and Burialls ” 
are also noted as being entered, but they are not 
contained in this volume. 

On going carefully through this volume, 
however, I found the ‘ Burialls,’’ but the 
“ Baptizings”’ are certainly missing; and 
on counting the leaves where p. 308 should 
appear, there is evidence that the pages 


containing these entries have been removed. 
These Marriages and Burials are particularly 
valuable as being the only dates known in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The Church Register containing the Baptisms, 
Marriages and Burials from 1600 to nearly 
1700 has been lost, and no Bishop’s tran- 
script is known. A query inserted many 
years ago in ‘N. & Q.’ as to its fate pro- 
duced no information. 


The Register-Booke of the towne of 
Aldeburgh in the County of Suffolk; in 
wh the Marriages, Births, Baptizemys, 
and Burialls of people from 
the 29th day of September 
Anno Domini 1653 ; 
are ingrossed 


| Marriages pag: 1 
F Births & ace 
or 4) Baptizemys Pag: 154,* 308 
Burialls pag: 308,* 154 


Memorandum, that upon the 25th day of - 
October 1653, Mt Henry Searle Master: 
of Arts and minister of the Gospell of 

Jesus Christ, was chosen Parish- 

Register by the vote of the Inhabitants of 
this towne of Aldeburgh, according to an 
Act of Parliament on that behalfe: And 

that the sayd Mr Henry Searle was 
then alsoe sworne and approoved by 
a Justice of Peace of this Cor- 
poration; Witnes his Hand 
hereunto subscribed. 
Jo: Burwoop 


MARRIAGES 1653. 


The purpose of marriage between 
Mr. John Pin of Walderswick, & 
Joan Cheney of Aldeburgh both 
single persons was published on the thirtyth 
day of October, as alsoe on the Sixth and on the 
thirteenth days of November 1653, together 
with the Names of their respective parents then 
alive; viz., Mrs Bethia Pin of Walderswick 
aforesayd widdow Mother to the sayd John Pin ; 
Mr Thomas Cheney of Aldeburgh aforesayd and 
Mary Cheney his wife, parents to the sayd Joan 
Cheney. And the sayd John Pin and Joan 
Cheney were marryed on the fifteenth day of 
November by one of the Justices of Peace of 
this Corporation Wittnes his name here under- 


written. 
a testor 
Wi THoMmPson SEARLE, Reg. 


Hiceins & The purpose of marriage between 
Jounson John Higgins Batchelor, and 
Anne Johnson mayden both of 

this parish. was published on the sixth, thirteenth, 
and twenty’th days of November 1653; together 


* Altered to the following number. 


PINNE & 
CHENEY 
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with the Name of Robert Johnson the elder of this 
arish alsoe, father to the above named Anne 
ohnson. And the sayd John Higgins and Anne 
Johnson were marryed on the two & twenty’th 
day of November by one of the Justices of Peace 
of this corporation: Wittnes his Name hereunto 
subscribed 
EL.iorr. eademq testor HEN : 
SEARLE Registr. 


Hunt & The purpose of marriage between 
BunpiIsH Blowers Hunt Bachelr and Anne 
Bundish mayden was _ published 

on the sixth, thirteenth, and twenty’th days of 
November 1653 (they had noe parents, guardians 


or overseers then alive) And the sayd Blowers | 


Hunt & Anne Bundish were marryed on the 
sixth day of December by one of the Justices 
of Peace of this Corporation. Wittnes his hand 
hereunto subscribed 
Jo Burwoop. eademq testor HEN : 
SEARLE Registr. 


Pore & ‘The purpose of marriage betweene 
VALLANCE Thomas Pope Batchelr and Susan 
Vallance Widdow both of this 
igor was published on the seaven & twenty’th 
y of Novber and on the fourth, & eleventh days 
of December 1653. And the sayd Thomas Pope 
& Susan Vallance were marryed on the thirteenth 
day of December by one of the Justices of Peace 
of this Corporation ; 
Wittnes his hand hereunto subscribed 
Jo Burwoop. eademq testor HEN : 
SEARLE Reg. 


Mires & The purpose of marriage betweene 
WILLiAMs Samuel Miles of Southold in 
Suffolk widdower, and Mary 
Williams of Aldeburgh widdow, was published 
on the twenty’th & seven and twenty’th days of 
November; and on the fourth day of December 
1653: And the sayd Samuel Miles & Mary 
Williams were marryed on the thirteenth day of 
December by one of the Justices of Peace of this 
Corporation, wittnes his hand hereunto sub- 
scribed. 
Jo Burwoop. 
DANIEL & The purpose of marriage betweene 
HARTLEY Peter Daniel widdower, and 
Katherine Hartly mayden both 
of this parish, was published on the 13th, 20th, & 
27th days of November 1653; nce parents, 
guardians, or overseers being now alive to either 
of them. And the sayd Peter Daniel & Katherine 
Hartly were marryed on the fourteenth day of 
December by one of the Justices of Peace of this 
Corporation, wittnes his name hereunto sub- 
scribed 
WILL: SHIPMAN, eademq testor HEN : 
SEARLE Registrarius 


Burwoop The purpose of marriage betweene 

Ralph Burwood widdower and 
Jane Gentry widdow both of this 
parish, was published on the 4th, 
llth, & 18th days of December; & the sayd 
Ralph and Jane were marryed on the twenty’th 
day of the same month by one of the Justices of | 
Peace of this Corporation; wittnes his name 
hereunto subscribed. 

WILL: SHIPMAN eadmq testor HEN: 


GENTRY 


SEARLE Registr. 


MARRIAGES 1653. 


BoyseE & The purpose of marriage between 
YAXLEY William Boyse_ singleman and 
Anne Yaxley singlewoman both 
of this parish, was published on the 4th, 11th, 
& 18th days of December 1653, together with 
the Names of Robert Boyse and Elizabeth his 
wife parents to the sayd William; she the sayd 
Anne haveing neither parent, guardian, nor 
overseer now alive. And the aforesayd William 
Boyse and Anne Yaxley were marryed upon the 
sixe & twenty’th day of December, by one of 
the Justices of Peace of this Corporation ; wittnes 

his Name hereunto subscribed. 

Tuo: ELLIOTT, eademq testor HEN: 
SEARLE Reg. 


HayLe & The purpose of marriage between 
Waits Thomas Hayle widdower, and 
Ailce Waits singlewoman both of 
this parish, was published on the 11th, 18th, 
& 25th days of December 1653. And thegsayd 
Thomas Hayle and Ailce Waits were marryed 
upon the seaven & twenty’th day of the same 
month by one of the Justices of Peace of this 
Corporation ; { witnes his hand hereunto sub- 
scribed. 
ALEX: BENCE 


Harvey & The purpose of marriage between 
STEWARD Francis Harvey singleman & 
Susan Steward — singlewoman 
both of this parish, was published on the 18th 
& 25th days of December, & on the first day 
of January 1653; together with the names of 
Jane Robson wife to Thomas Robson of Alde- 
burgh, mother to the sayd Francis Harvey; 
and Walter Steward of Saxmundham, Father 
to the sayd Susan Steward. And the above 
named Francis Harvey and Susan Steward were 
marryed upon the third day of the month of 
January aforesayd by one of the Justices of 
Peace of this Corporation, Witnes his Hand 
hereunto subscribed 
Tuo: ELLiorr, eademq testor HEN : 
SEARLE Registrar 


RicHarpson & The purpose of marriage 
Ryorr betweene John Richardson 
singleman, & Mary Ryott 
singlewoman both of this parish was published 
on the Ist, 8th, & 15th days of January; 
together with the name and sirname of Mary 
Ryott of Aldeburgh widdow mother to the sayd 
Mary Ryott above mentioned. And the fore- 
named John & Mary were marryed upon the 
seaventeenth day of January by Mr John 
Burwood Justice of Peace in this Corporation. 
Ita testatur HEN: SEARLE Regist. 


LANGHAM The purpose of marriage betweene 
&GRIMER John Langham singleman & 
Agnes Grimmer singlewoman both 
of this parish, was published on the 25th day 
of December, & on the Ist, and 8th days of 
Janvary 1653, together with the name & sir- 
name of Thomas Langham of Southhold father 
to the sayd John. And the forenamed John and 
Agnes were marryed upon the sixe & twentyeth 
day of January by Mr John Burwood Justice 
of Peace of this Corporation. 
' Ita testor H. SEARLE Registrarius. 
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Borrrick & The purpose of marriage be- 
RussELLS tweene Francis Bottrick & 
Russells both single 
persons and of this parish was published on the 
Sth, 15th, & 22th days of January 1653. And 
the sayd Francis & Anne were marryed on the 
three and twentyth of January by Mr John 
Burwood Justice of Peace in this Corporation 
Ita testor H. SEARLE Regist 


FaustER & The purpose of marriage be- 
CossEY tweene William Fauster the 
younger singleman, and Anne 

Cossey singlewoman both of Aldeburgh, was 
published on three severall Lords days, viz on 
the 8th, 15th, & 22th days of Janvary 1653; 
together with the Names of William Fauster 
the Elder and Anne Fauster his wife parents 
to the sayd Will: Fauster the younger. And 
the forenamed William Fauster the younger and 


Anne Cossey were marryed upon the fourr &! 


twenty’th day of Janvary by Mr John Burwood 
Justicé of Peace of this Corporation 
Ita testor H SEARLE Registrarius 


WooLLAFER & The purpose of marriage 
OLLAFER betweene Robert Woollafer of 
this parish widdower, and 
Cisly Ollafer of Thorpe widdow, was published 
on three severall Lords days, viz on the 15th, 
22th, 29th days of Janvary 1653; And the said 
Robert & Cisly were marryed upon the thirtyeth 
day of Janvary by Mr John Burwood Justice 
of Peace of this Corporation 
Ita testor H SEARLE Registr 


Rosson & The purpose of marriage be- 
‘PORTER tweene Richard Robson’ wid- 
dower Elizabeth Porter 
widdow, both of this parish, was published on 
three severall Lords days, viz on the 15th, 22th, 
& 29t2 days of January 1653: And the sayd 
Richard & Elizabeth were marryed on the thirtyeth 
day of January by Mr William Shipman Justice 
- of Peace in this Corporation 
Ita testor H SEARLE Registr 


CatMER & The purpose of marriage be- 
PEIRSE tween Robert Catmer,  single- 
man & Ailce Peirse  single- 

woman both of this parish, was published on 
three severall Lords days viz on the idth 22th, & 
29th days of January 1653: and also the name 
& sirname of Robert Catmer the elder living in 
this parish, who is Father to the sayd Robert 
Catmer before mentioned : and the sayd Robert 


and Ailce were marryed on the one & thirty’th | 


day of January by Mr John Burwood Justice of 
Peace of this Corporation. 
Ita testor H. SEARLE Regist 


Munson & The purpose of marriage be- 
SMITH. tweene Robert Munson wid- 
dower and Frances Smith sin- 
glewoman, both of this parish, was published on 
three severall Lords days, viz on the 29th of 
January, & the 5th & 12th days of February 1653 
And the sayd Robert & Frances were marryed 
on the thirteenth day of February by Mr Will: 
Shipman one of the Justices of Peace of this 
Corporation. 
Ita testor H SEARLE Regist 


PEACHE & The purpose of marriage be- 
Ryorr. tweene William Peache  wid- 
dower and Mary Ryott widdow 
both of this parish, was published on three 
severall Lords days, viz on the 5th, 12th, 19th days 
of February 1653. And the sayd William Peache 
& Mary Ryott were marryed on the 28th day of 
February by Mr William Shipman Justice of 
Peace of this Corporation. 
Ita testor H SEARLE Registrarius. 


Meppows & The purpose of marriage be- 
BLAky tween Thomas Meddows of 
Aldeburgh widdower, and 
Blanch Blaky of Meltoninthe County of Suffolke 
singlewoman, was published on three severall 
Lords days viz on the 5th 12th 19th days of 
February 1653, (as also the Name & Sirname 
of Blanch Blaky’s mother yet alive) And the 
sayd Thomas & Blanch were marryed on the 
twenty eighth day of February at ~ by 
Mr William Goodwin one of the Justices of 
Peace for the County of Suffolke 


StyLtes & The purpose of marriage be- 
IRELAND tween Alexander Styles wid- 
dower of this parish, and 

Frances Ireland of Benhall in the county of 
Suffolke singlewoman, was published on the 12th, 
19th & 26th days of February 1653: And the sayd 
Alexander & Frances were marryed on the 28th 
day of Febru: at Layston in Suff by one Mr 
Lockington (as they say,) minister of the gospell but: 


unfixed 
1653. 1654 
BrownE & The purpose of marriage be- 
BeErT 1653. tween John Browne widdower 
and Mary Bert widdow both of 
this parish, was published on three severall Lords 
days viz on the 19th 26th days of February, and 
on the 5th day of March 1653. And the sayd 
John & Mary were marryed on the 12th day of 
March by Mr William Shipman Justice of Peace 
of this Corporation 
Ita testor H SEARLE Registrarius 


ARTHUR T. WINN. 
¢T'o be continued.) 


MASSINGER AND DEKKER’S ‘THE 
VIRGIN MARTYR.’ 
(See 12 8. x. 61.) 
Act IITI., seene i. 
Tus scene is all in metre. It is Mas- 
singer’s. The following parallels may be 
noted :— 
1. Theophilus’: ‘The mandrake’s shrieks, th2 
basilisk’s killing eye, 
The dreadful lightning that does crush the bones 
And never singe the skin, shall not appear 
Less fatal to her than my zeal, &c. 
The mere reference to the shrieking of the 
mandrake and the deadly eye of the basilisk 
proves nothing, for such allusions were 
at this time common. But the general 


* Blank. 
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resemblance between this ‘passa e “end | 
the following (where they are again asso- 
ciated together and catalogued amongst the 


objects most fatal to mankind) is striking :—_ 


The mandrake’s shrieks, the aspic’s deadly tooth, 
The tears of crocodiles, or the basilisk’s eye 
Kill not so soon, nor with that violence 


-As he who, &c. 
(‘ Believe as You List ; IIT. iii.) 
2. Calista : Our amity increasing with our years. 


Compare :— 
My fondness still increasing with my years. 
.§ Great Duke of Florence,’ V. iii.) 
ler excellence increasing with her years, too. 
(‘ Duke of Milan,’ IV. iii.) 
3. Dorothea: Knows every trick and labyrinth 
of desires 
That are immodest. 


Compa 
Since I wander’d 
In the forbidden labyrinth of lust. 
(‘ Fatal Dowry,’ IV. iv.) 
To guide me through the labyrinth of wild passions. 
(‘ Great Duke of Florence,’ II. i.) 
. . of approved cunning 
In all the windings of lust’ s labyrinth. 
‘The Picture,’ IT. ii.) 
- » » wander in the wild maze of desire. 
‘ Bondman,’ IT. i.) 


4. Dorothea: Or pleasures that do leave sharp | 
stings behind them. 
Compare :— 


Such embraces 
As leave no sting behind them. 
(‘ Parliament of Love,’ III. ii.) 
Such delights 
As ieave no sting behind them. 
(‘ The Guardian,’ II. iii.) 
There are plenty of other marks of 
Massinger’s vocabulary, such as the use of 
the word ‘“apostata,’ the height” 
(Your pride being 
registered’ (“to be hereafter registered 
as a goddess”’), all of which are constantly 
met with in his plays. 


Scene ii. 
This scene (all in metre) is also Mas- 
singer’s. Note, almost at the beginning :— 

1. (A shout within : loud music. 
Artemia: What means this shout ? 
Sapritius: ’Tis seconded with music. 
Compare :— * 

(Shouts within: then a flourish of trumpets. 


Cleon: What shout’s this ? 
Diphilus: ’Tis seconded with loud music. 


(‘ Bondman,’ I. iii.) 
2. Theophilus : I am ravished 
With the excess of joy. 
Compare :— 
. oh, I am overwhelmed 


With an excess of joy. 
(! Bashful Lover,’ ITI. iii.) 


at the height”) and, 
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| Impute it . . . to the excess 
Of joy that ‘overwhelm’d me. 
(‘ Picture,’ ITI. ii.) 


here, I find 
1 have no motion. 


| Compare :— 

| Stephano: How the Duke stands ! 

| Tiberio: As he were rooted there, 
| 

| 


And had no motion. 
(‘ Duke of Milan,’ III. iii.) 
he stands 
hae if he wanted motion. 
(Tbid., IV. iii.) 
You stand, 
“As you were rooted. 


(‘ Guardian,’ I. i.) 
+ + « yet you stand 
‘As you were rooted. 
| ‘ (‘ Bondman,’ V. iii.) 
| 4, Theophilus : Do not blow 
|The furnace of a wrath thrice hot already. 
This is akin to “ pouring oil on a fire burning 
already at the height” (see Act I., se. i.) 
| ‘and is used by Massinger even more fre- 
“quently. Three examples will suffice :— 
"Tis far 
| From me, sir, to add fuel to your anger, 
'That, in your ill opinion of him, burns 
“Too hot already. 
| Maid of Ifonour,’ II. i.) 
Do not fan 

| A fire that burns already too hot in me. 
| (‘ Guardian,’ IT. ii.) 
| That will bring fuel 
To the jealous fires which burn too hot already 
In Lord Leosthenes. 

(‘ Bondman,’ V. i.) 


5. Artemia: We are not so near reconciled 
unto thee ; 

Thou shalt not perish such an easy way. 

| Compare :— 

Who is not so far reconciled unto us 

As in one death to give a period 


To our calamities. 
(‘ Maid of Honour,’ II. iv.) 
What will you do ? 
. . Not kill thee, do not hope it: I am not 
So near to reconcilement,. 
(‘ Guardian,’ ITI. vi.) 


Scene iii. 


This scene presents no difficulty. It con- 
sists chiefly of prose dialogue between Hircius 
and Spungius. There is one speech of Angelo’s 
in metre, and, after his departure, Harpax 
enters speaking in metre, while Hircius and 
Spungius continue to speak in prose. Both 
prose and verse are clearly Dekker’s. The 
prose contains Dekker’s hard-worked punning 
allusions to shoes and cobblers (“‘ set many 
a woman upright,” “ trod’st thy shoe awry,” 
“taking the length of my foot,” &c.), and 
to “‘ eatchpoles,”’ 7.e., sheriffs officers, another 


3. Theophilus: .. . aS my feet were rooted. 
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+ topic of his. The bs Nor of one of, 
the most characteristic o 
Hircius: ... mine eyes. . 
and curse my feet for not ambling up and down to | 
feed colon. | 
is another significant mark, as also the ob- 
servation of Harpax :— 


now that you see 
The bonfire of your lady’s state burnt out. 
But though the whole scene is as unmis- | 
takably Dekker’s as any in the play, it is, of 
course, quite possible that Massinger may | 
have added or altered a word here and there. | 
This seems, indeed, to have happened in the | 
very speech of Hircius from which I have | 
just quoted. I do not recognize the ex- 
pression ‘‘ to feed colon’’ (=to satisfy my 
hunger) as Dekker’s. It is very likely 
Massinger’s. Compare :— 
But how shall I do, to satisfy colon. 

(‘ Unnatural Combat,’ I. i.) 
Having no meat to pacify colon. 

(‘ Picture,’ IT. i.) 
Act IV., scene i. 

This scene (hitherto attributed entirely to 
Dekker) shows clear signs of Massinger’s | 
collaboration. In fact, up to the stage- | 
direction ‘‘ Re-enter Sapritius, dragging in, 
Dorothea by the hair,’ it is substantially | 
Massinger’s. It is all in metre. 

The scene opens with “‘ Antoninus on a 
couch asleep, with doctors about him,” 
Sapritius making a rhetorical appeal to the 
doctors to use their utmost endeavours to 
save his life. He addresses them thus :— 

O you that are half-gods, lengthen that life 

Their deities lend us ; turn o’er all your volumes 

Of your mysterious Aisculapian science, 

To inerease the number of this young man’s days. 

just after the fashion of Sforza’s speech to 

the doctors in ‘ The Duke of Milan,’ V. ii. :— 
O you earthly gods, 

You second natures, that from your great master, 

Wh» joined the limbs of torn Hippolytus, 

And drew upon himself the Thunderer’s envy, 

Are tauyht those hidden secrets that restore 

To life death-wounded men, «&e. 

The first doctor begins his reply to Sapritius 

with 

What art can do, we promise. 

Compare the surgeon’s remark to his patient 

(Paulinus) in ‘ The Emperor of the East,’ IV. 

iv. :— 

T have done as much as art can do to stop 

The violent course of your fit, &c. 

That Massinger’s influence in the early part 

of the scene (the conversation between Sapri- 

tius, Macrinus and the doctor) is paramount, 

will be obvious if we compare Macrinus’s 

description of the behaviour of Antoninus in| 


. cry aloud, W 
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Macrinus: . Stand by his pillow 
Some little while, and, in his broken slumbers, 
Tlim you shall hear cry out on Dorothea ; 
nd, when his arms fly open to catch her, 

Closing together, he falls fast asleep, 
. . + let him hear 

The voice of Dorothea, nay, but the name, 
He starts up with high colour in his face, &e. 
A moment later, Antoninus awakes, crying 
out :— 
Thou kill’st me, Dorothea; oh, Dorothea ! 
In ‘A Very Woman,’ IT. iii., Leonora asks 
one of the Waiting Women if Almira has 
slept, and the Waiting Woman answers :— 

. . If she slumber’d, straight, 
As if some dreadful vision had appear’d, 
She started up, her hair unbound, and with 
Distracted looks staring about the chamber, 
She asks aloud, ‘“* Where is Martino ? ” &c. 
Here is the same conception of mental dis- 
traction, the broken slumbers,*” starting up ” 
in bed, and crying out the name of the lover. 

The doctor who has already spoken, first 
suggests that music would be beneficial, and 
then, when Antoninus receives this sugges- 
tion by rising from his bed with a curse, tells 
him to return to it, sleep being ‘‘ a sovereign 
physic.” ‘Thou stinking clyster-pipe,”’ 
exclaims Antoninus, 

- . . Where’s the god of rest, 
Thy pills and base apothecary drugs 
Threatened to bring unto me? Out, you im- 
postors ! 

Quacksalving, cheating mountebanks ! 
In ‘A Very Woman,’ II. ii., Paulo praises 
the two surgeons attending Antonio. They 
have not, he says, treated their patient’s 
wound with oils or balsams 

«+ « bought 
Of cheating quacksalvers, or mountebanks. 

So far only suggestions of Massinger’s pen 
have been noticed. The term “ stinking 
clyster-pipe ’ applied to a doctor is, however, 
almost certainly Dekker’s. He uses it (of 
Dr. Ropus) in ‘The Whore of Babylon’ 
(Pearson, ii. 250) and again (**‘ sweet Doctor 
Glister-pipe’’) in ‘ Westward Hoe,’ I. i. I 
know of no instance of its use thus elsewhere 
as early asthese. The first example given in 
‘N.E.D.,’ is of 1661. It may also be re- 
marked that “* stinking’’ is an adjective of 
extraordinarily frequent occurrence in Dek- 
ker; and he has “stinking surgeon” in 
‘ Northward Hoe,’ IV. i. 

After the stage-direction “ Re-enter Sapri- 
tius,” &¢., the scene is no doubt mainly of 
Dekker’s writing, but even here a careful 
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study of the text in the light of Massinger’s 
independent plays unmistakably reveals not 
only the influence but traces of the language 
of Massinger. The interview between An- 
toninus and Dorothea, in particular, should 
be compared with that between Hortensio 
and Matilda in ‘ The Bashful Lover,’ I. i. 
In the latter play, Ascanio’s scorn of Hor- 
tensio’s bashful attitude towards Matilda is 
paralleled in Sapritius’s scorn of the be- 
haviour of Antoninus, and there is a strong 
resemblance between the language used by 
Ascanio and that of Sapritius. Compare 
also Durazzo’s annoyance at Adorio’s tepid 
wooing of Calista in ‘ The Guardian,’ I. i. 
And for a definite mark of Massinger’s 
vocabulary one may without hesitation 
point to the passage in which Antoninus 
speaks of ‘‘ tasting the fruit of that sweet 
virgin tree.” Such language is typical of 
Massinger (compare ‘‘ When first I tasted 
her virgin fruit,’’ “ Duke of Milan,’ I. iii.) and 
not to be found in Dekker. 


Scene ii. 

This is wholly Dekker’s. The prose 
speeches of Hircius and Spungius account 
for about one half of the scene, all the other 
characters (Harpax, Theophilus, Dorothea, 
Angelo and Sapritius) speaking in metre. 
The repetitions in Angelo’s beautiful speech, 
“There fix thine eye still,’ and Dorothea’s 
reply, ‘‘ Ever, ever, ever,’ should be noted as 
typical of Dekker. 

Scene iii. 
Written by Massinger. Note :— 
1. Second speech of Antoninus : 
Then with her dies 
The abstract of all sweetness that’s in woman ! 
A favourite expression of Massinger’s ; com- 
are :— 
The abstract of all goodness in mankind. 
(‘ Bondman,’ V. iii.) 
. . . the abstract 
Of all that’s rare, or to be wished in woman. 

(‘ Duke of Milan,’ I. iii., and ‘ Picture,’ I. ii.) 

2. Same speech : 2 

. . She being gone, the glorious sun himself 
To me’s Cimmerian darkness. 

Compare :— 

. . « Without her all is nothing ; 
The light that shines in court, Cimmerian darkness. 
(‘ Bashful Lover,’ I. i.) 

3. Antoninus : . . + our clue of life 
Was spun together. 
Compare :— 

. . . our thread of life 


Was spun together. 
(‘ Custom of the Country’ (Mass. 
and Fletcher), III. iv.) 


4. Antoninus: By my hopes 


Of joys hereafter. 
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Compare :— 
By my hopes 
(‘ Duke of Milan,’ ITI. iii.) 


5. Antoninus: .. . deface the masterpiece 
of nature. 


Compare :— 


Of joys hereafter. 


behold the figure of 
The masterpiece of nature. 
(‘ Roman Actor,’ IIT. ii.) 
She is delivered . . . to us by Contarino, 
For a masterpiece in nature. 
(‘ Great Duke of Florence,’ I. ii.) 
6. Theophilus: Not all the riches of the sea, 
increased 
By violent shipwrecks, nor the unsearched mines 
(Mammon’s unknown exchequer) shall redeem 
thee. 
Compare :— 
Think you all treasure 
Hid in the bowels of the earth, or shipwreck’d 
In Neptune’s wat’ry kingdom, can hold weight 
When liberty and honour fill one seale ? 
(‘ Bondman,’ I. iii.» 
a cabinet. . . whose least gem 
All treasure of the earth, or what is hid 
In Neptune’s watery b sem, cannot purchase. 
(‘ Parliament of Love,’ IIT. ii.) 
Oblivion your feigned Hesperian orchards : 
Yhe golden fruit, kept by the watchful dragon, 
Which did require a Hercules to get it, 
Compared with what grows in all plenty there 
Deserves not to be named. 


Compare :— 
Those golden apples in the Hesperian orchards 
So strangely guarded by the watchful dragon 
As they required great Hercules to get them ; 
On this, deserve no wonder. 
\‘ Emperor of the East,’ IV. ii.) 


8. Theophilus: Hast thou aught else to say 

Dorothea: Nothing, but to blame 
Thy tardiness in sending me to rest ; 

. Sstrike,£O ! strike quickly. 
Compare Eudocia’s song in ‘ The Emperor 
of the East,’ V. iii. :-— 

But to me thou art cruel, 
If thou end not my tedious misery : 
Strike, and strike home, then ; pity unto me, 
In one short hour’s delay, is tyranny. 

Act V. scene i. 

This scene (nearly all verse) is substan- 
tially Dekker’s but has been revised by 
Massinger, who certainly remodelled some 
of the speeches of Theophilus. Towards the 
end of his opening speech, the word “ flea- 
bitings 

Tush, all these tortures are but fillipings, 
Fleabitings. 

—is a favourite of Massinger’s (‘ Bond- 
man’ IV. ii. ; ‘ City Madam,’ IV. i. ; ‘ Duke 
of Milan,’ I. iii. and III. ii., &e.). Compare 
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also (in the speech of Theophilus prompted , 
by the laughter of the invisible Harpax) | 
“What is’t the dog grins at so?” with 
Cesar’s “‘ Dogs, do you grin ?”’ in ‘ Roman 
Actor,’ III. ii. 

The style of the greater portion is, how- 
ever, eloquent of Dekker’s authorship, and, 
the metrical evidence is confirmed by the 
inversions ‘‘ Some angel hath me fed” and 
“Me hast thou lost,” both in speeches of 
‘Theophilus. 

Scene ii. 

This (all verse) is Massinger’s. 

numerous :— 
1. Maximinus : 


Parallels | 


Were you deformed, 


Your gravity and discretion would °’ ercome me ; 
And I should be more proud to be a prisoner 
‘To your fair virtues, Kc. 

Compare :— 
Were she deform’d, ; 
‘The virtues of her mind would force a stoic 
‘To sue to be her servant. 

(* Bondman,’ I. iii.) 


Were she deform’d, 

‘Yet, being the duchess, I stand bound to serve her. 
(‘ Duke of Milan, I. ii.) | 

although he turned 


2. Artemia: 
Apostata in death. 
Compare :— 

Tn death to turn apostata ! 
Renegado, IV. iii.) 
And Dorothea but hereafter 


3. Theophilus : 
named, 

You will . « nomore . remember 
What the canonized Spartan ladies were, 

Which lying Greece so boasts of. 


“Gr acchus’ “Cornelia, 
Paulina, that i in death desired to follow 
Her husband Seneca, nor Brutus’ Portia, 


‘Though all their several worths were given to one, 
With this is to be mentioned. 
Compare :— 
borrow of 
‘Times past, and let imagination help, 
Of those canonized ladies Sparta boasts of 
+ . « yet still you must confess 
The phoenix of perfection ne’er was seen, 
But in my fair Marcelia. 
(‘ Duke of Milan, I. iii.) 
the mother 
Of the Gracchi, grave Cornelia, Rome still boasts of, 
The wise Pulcheria but named, must be | 
No more remember’d. 
(‘ Emperor of the East,’ 1. i.) 
4, Theophilus: With choice celestial music, 


eq’ 
‘I'he motion of the spheres. 


Compare :— 
With music more harmonious than the spheres 
Yield in their heavenly motion. 
(‘ Bondman,’ IV. iii.) 
belched out blas- 


5. Theophilus : 
phemous words. 


Milan,’ III. iii.), and * 


Compare :— 
belch forth blasphemies. 
(‘ Believe As You List,’ I. ii.) 
belch’d out blasphemy. 
(‘ The False One’ (M. & F. “ V. iii.) 
6. Dioclesian: Thou twice a child! for doting 
age so makes thee, 
| Thou couldst not else, thy pilgrimage of life 
Being almost passed through, in the last moment 
Destroy whate’er thou hast done good or great— 
Thy youth did promise much ; and, grown a man, 
Thou mad’st it good, and, with increase of years, 
Thy actions still bettered as the sun, 
Thou did’st rise gloriously, kept’st a constant 
course 
In all thy journey; and now, in the evening, 
When thou should’st pass with honour to thy rest, 
Wilt thou fall like a meteor ? 


Compare :— 
An old man’s twice a child. 
(‘ Bashful Lover,’ IIT. i.) 
If doting age could let you but remember. 
(‘ Duke of Milan,’ II. i.) 
But now I find you less than a man, 
Less than a common man, and end that race 
You have so long run strongly, like a child, 
| For such a one old age or honour’s surfeits 
_ Again have made you 
(‘ Barnavelt,’ I. i., Bullen,‘ Old Plays,’ ii. 211.) 


I much grieve, 
After so many brave and high achievements, 
He should in one ill forfeit all the good 
He ever did his country. 
(‘ Unnatural Combat,’ I. i.) 
I, that have stood 
The shock of fierce temptations. . 
To draw my bark of chastity (that w ith "wonder 
Hath kept a constant and an honour’d course) 
Into the gulf of a deserved ill-fame 
Now fall unpitied ; and, in a moment, 
With mine own hands, dig up a grave to bury 
The monumental heap of all my years 
Employ’d in noble actions. 
(‘ Renegado,’ IT. i.) 
ae shall I then, 
Now in the sun-set of my day of honour, 
When I should pass with glory to my rest, Ke. 
(‘ Barnavelt,’ Bullen, ii. 210). 
Confess that thy tongue 


. 


7. Sapritius : 
and heart 


Had no agreement. 


Compare :— 
But what assurance may I demand 
That may secure me that your heart and tongue 
Join to make harmony 
(‘ Unnatural Consbat,’ IIT. iv.) 
8. Theophilus: In mine own house there are a 
thousand engines 
Of studied cruelty, which I did prepare 
For miserable Christians ; let me feel, 
As the Sicilian did his brazen bull, 
The horrid’st you can find. 


“Studied cruelty’ occurs again in ‘ The 
Bondman,’ III. v., and compare ‘‘.studied 
torments ” (‘ Roman Actor,’ I. ii. ; ‘ Duke 
studied tortures’ 
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(‘Roman Actor,’ III. ii.). ‘The Sicilian’ a table comparing the results arrived at by 


is, of course, Phalaris. Compare :— these two critics with my own :— 

Choose any torture, let the memory Fle nd Boyle. Sykes. 

Of what thy father and thy brothers suffer’d Act lsc. i dg Pris 

Make thee ingenious in it ; such a_ one, Ack Dekker 

‘The Bashful Lover,’ II. vii.) * "Dekker (Boyle) Massinger 

The torturing of Theophilus at the close » se. iii. Dekker Massinger 

of the scene should be compared with the! 4477. se. i. Massinger emer 

torturing of Junius Rusticus and Palphurius ii) Massinger 

Sura in ‘The Roman Actor,’ III. ii. In » sc. iii, Dekker Dekker 

both plays the Roman emperor urges Act IV.sc. i. Dekker Massinger 

the application of still severer tortures to ii. Dek — 

extort some manifestation of suffering from ‘ii, 

the tortured, but without success. Note Act” y. sc. i. Dekker Dekker and 

particularly the exclamations of Sapritius Massinger 

and Dioclesian— » se. ii, Massinger Massinger 
Sapritius: No sigh, nor groan, H. DuGpALE SYKEs. 


To witness he has feeling, 
Dioclesian: Harder, villains ! 
and compare ‘The Roman Actor’ :— 
Not a groan! GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
Is my rage lost? . . . search deeper,’ (See ante, 12 S. viii. 127, 323, 364, 406, 442, 
—t 485; ix. 21, 61, 103, 163, 204, 245, 268, 
Compare also, in the torture scene (Mas- 323, 363, 404, 442, 483, 523; x. 44.) 
singer’s) of ‘ The Double Marriage (Act L., JouN pe Burcu 
se. ii.) :— 2 
FREE of the city 1375 (‘ Freemen of York,’ 
villains ; Surtees Soc.) as a glasenwrigh He was 
evidently a member of a considerable family 


There remains only the vision of Wh 
that name. In 1399 William Burgh, prob- 
Dorothea wi th the fine concluding speech | ably a brother, “ filled the great ai of 
of Theophilus. Nowhere do we find any Westminster Hall with flourished glass in 


trace of Dekker. . . , | the last year of Rickard II.” (Prof. W. R. 

Generally, the result of my detailed in- Lethaby, ‘ Westminster Abbey and the 
vestigation is to confirm the conclusion at King’s Craftsmen,’ p. 304). Several other 
which most previous critics have arr. ived— ' members of the family were in orders, but at 
that Dekker is responsible for what is the same time seem to have been all more or 
worst, and for a good deal of what is best Jess interested in glass. In 1391 John de 
in the play. The prose portions, the | Rdnestow, chaplain of a chantry at the altar 
speeches of Hircius and Spungius, are cer-| of St. Michael in St. Helen’s Church, Stone- 
tainly almost entirely his, but he is also gate, the parish church of the glass-painters, 
chiefly responsible for Dorothea and Angelo. | bequeathed 10s. to Dom Simon de Burgh 
Massinger’s share in the play is, however, | (Reg. Test. i. 45b). Simon Burgh, chaplain, 
larger than has usually been supposed. All evidently the same man, made his will in 
that. 1S distinctively Roman” in the play | 1423, desiring to be buried ‘‘ outside the east 
is his, and he is entitled to some of the end of the choir of the Minster of St. Peter at. 
credit for several of the best scenes hitherto York over against the great window there 
attributed to Dekker alone. and near to the wall of the said choir ” (Reg. 

Of the many previous critics who have Test. i. 214d)—that is, in the cemetery at 
essayed to divide this play between its two the east end of the new choir and immediately 
authors, Messrs. Fleay and Boyle (if my underneath John Thornton’s great east 
division be the right one) are the most window, which had been completed some 
accurate. Boyle’s article on the subject fifteen years previously. Another member 
will be found in the Transactions of the of the family, also called John de Burgh (but 
New Shakespeare Society (1880-6, Part III.,| evidently distinct from the glass-painter, who 
pp- 624-6). He differs from Fleay only in| was alive in 1419), made his will on July 12, 
attributing Act II., sc. ii, which Fleay 1402, desiring ‘“‘to be buried in Halifax 
assigns to Massinger, to Dekker. I subjoin) parish church. For making one window 


| Enfield. 


— | 
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in the chancel there, 10 marks ”’ (£6 13s. 4d.) 
(Reg. Test. Ebor., 1ii. 84b), 

John Burgh, in spite of the fact that he 
was not entrusted with the great east window, 
was evidently the principal York glass- 
painter of his time. During his time design 
in glass passed from pure Decorated through 
Transition into the fully developed Perpen- 
dicular style. His name first appears in 
connexion with the Minster glass in the 
Fabric Roll of 1399, when he was paid for 
repairs to the windows of the chapter house 
and nave carried out by him and his ser- 
vants; and he is entered in almost every 
Roll until the year 1419, about which time, 
probably, he died, for, two years later, John 
Chamber (no doubt the elder of the two 
brothers of that name and the one who died 
in 1437) is entered in connexion with the 
glass. John Burgh was, therefore, a con- 
temporary of, and working at the Minster at 
the same time as, John Thornton of Coventry. 
Though there are no windows definitely 
known to be the work of John Burgh, it can 
with some confidence be suggested that the 
windows of the aisles of the Lady Chapel— 
the first portion of the new choir to be com- 
pleted—are his work ; for they were evidently 
done before John Thornton of Coventry came 
to York in 1405 to execute the great east 
window. The three in the north aisle and 
those in the clerestory above seem to be all 
by one hand. It is possible that he was also 
responsible for the beautiful St. Edward 
Confessor window on the south side, which 
has canopies remarkably similar in design 
to those in New College, Oxford, and Alten- 
berg in Germany. The east window of St. 
Saviour’s, York, which is also Transitional in 
style, is probably his work also. 

In 1400 John Burgh executed work for 
Thomas de Dalby, Archdeacon of Richmond, 
in whose will, made in 1400, the following 
appears: ‘‘ J. Burgh vitriario pro diversis 
fenestris vitreis pro aula de Thornton 
camera et capellis ibidem et pro clausura 
Ebor. 28s. 4d. 
iii. 2). 

A shield, Archdeaconry of Richmond im- 
paling Dalby, which probably formed part 
of the above glass in the archdeacon’s study, 
has been inserted in the upper quatrefoil of 
the tracery of the fourth window from east 
in the north aisle of the nave, instead of the 


original figure. 


(Test. Ebor., Surtees Soc., 


in the Fabric Roll of the Minster for the year 
1417, had evidently left Burgh’s employ 
some time before the year 1400, as in the 
Roll of that year he is described as “ lately 
a servant of the said John.” Another work- 
man, “ John the servant of the said John,”’ 
whose name is recorded in the Roll of 1414, 
was probably the John Coverham mentioned 
in that of 1419, who was free cf the city in 
1425 and whose son Thomas was free in 1448. 
Joun A. KNOWLES. 


OXFORDSHIRE Masons.—Who were the 
members of the lodge of Masons brought 
by Thomas Strong to London to assist in 
rebuilding St. Paul’s Cathedral after . the 
Great Fire ? (see Mr. DupLtEy WricutT’s note 
at 12S. x. 43). The names of several of the 
masons employed are given by the late 
Major J. M. W. Halley in the Journal of the 
R.1.B.A. (Dec. 5, 1914), the facts being taken 
from the original ‘‘ Accounts.” They were 
Joshua Marshall, Thomas Strong, Edward 8., _ 
sen. and jun., Edward Pearce, Jasper 
Lathom, Thomas Wise, sen. and jun., 
Christopher Kempster, William K., Ephraim 
Beacham, Nathaniel Rawlins, John Thomp- 
son, Samuel Fulkes, Thomas Hill and Chris- 
topher Cass. The majority of these were 
members of the Masons’ Company, and 
indeed held the office of Master at different 
times. The Strongs, Kempsters and 
Edward Beacham were Oxfordshire men, 
the Strongs owning Tainton quarry and the 
Kemptsers Upton quarry, Burford, from 
both of which stone was taken for the 
rebuilding. I have recently come across 
the will of Edward Beacham of Burford, 
dated Aug. 10, 1677, and proved in the 
Consistory Court of Oxford. From this it 
appears that Ephraim B. was his son, while 
his daughter Martha was the wife of Edward 
Strong, sen. Were any of the others 
connected with Oxfordshire ? Joshua Mar- 
shall apparently was not. He was the son 
of Edward M. of Fetter Lane (Master of the 
Masons’ Company 1680). I find the name 
Nathaniel Rawlins in Hook Norton, Oxon, 
in the Lay Subsidy Roll for 1655. 

E. St. JouHn Brooks. 


YORKSHIRE LAND TERMS: ‘ ONSTAND,” 
** GatRns.”’—Recently I have been an- 
notating a number of old—seventeenth 
and eighteenth century—Yorkshire farmers’ 


John Burgh had several “servants” or! diaries, and have been struck with the 


workpeople. 


One of these, named Robert, | 
probably the Robert Quarendon mentioned | 


number of remarkable land-terms these con- 
tain, regarding some of which I have had 
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interesting correspondence. For instance, 
I have to thank Mr. John Wilson, late of 
the Whitby district and now of Shepton 
Mallet, Somerset, for an interesting letter 
regarding the word ‘“ onstand,” which I 
defined as meaning the balance of a sum 
of money (corn or other payment in kind) 
left after a certain portion had been paid 
off by one or more instalments. The word 
occurs in the old diary of Jackson of 
Lackenby, which has been loaned to me, and 
is used in the following entry: ‘‘ 1807, 
July 2nd, To cash paid Jackson Buckton on 
account of onstand, £40.” Mr. Wilson, 
who has had extensive experience with the 
management of estates and with old deeds 
and records, writes :— 

I am sending you an extract from a clause in a 
farm agreement in use in the North Riding of 
Yorks, touching upon the meaning of the word 
*‘ onstand.’’ I have never seen the word used 
anywhere else but in the Whitby district, nor in 
any farm agreement save the one from which 
the extract appended was taken. Some 12 or 
15 years ago a fresh form of agreement was pre- 
pared for use to take the place of an older form, 
and I am rather glad to-day that I had something 
to do with the retention of the old word “ on- 
stand ”’ and all that it meant to an ingoing 
tenant. The old custom, when carried out 
correctly, meant that the incoming tenant took as 
his share of the grain crop already sown one-third 
of the stooks in one case and half the number 
of stooks in the other (i.e., the land set apart). 
The actual sharing of the harvest in this manner 
is rarely done now, but that was what it meant 
in actual practice and as understood in the 
Yorkshire dales to-day. Here is an extract 
from the form of agreement mentioned :— 

The tenant shall also be entitled on quitting 
to the following allowances, which shall be settled 
as hereinafter provided, and be paid by the land- 
lord when and as fixed by the valuers or their 
arbitrator, namely: For an away-going crop 
of corn one-half of the arable land sown in due 
course of husbandry, the valuation of the same 
to be made immediately before the harvest, 
but in suchl vauation, deductions shall be made 
of the expenses of weeding, reaping, harvesting, 
threshing and marketing the crop, also of one- 
third of the valuation for onstand if the crop be 
sown after fallow or turnips, or rape eaten on, 
and of one-half if it be sown after potatoes, or 
turnips pulled off (the straw not to be included 
in the valuation but to belong to the landlord or 
the incoming tenant without any payment of 
compensation being made for the same). 

Regarding the “gairs,” gairns,”’ and 
‘‘ pairing,” a correspondent writes to me 
from Bainton, Driffield :— 

We use the word in this district in a slightly 
different sense to that you suggest in connection 
with the extract from Dobson’s diary for 1807, 
in which he speaks of sowing “ eight lands and 
one gairn with red superfine wheat from London.” 


Hereabouts in starting to plough a lot of rigs (or | 
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marks) are set parallel with the straightest 
hedge or fence. The ‘ garins’”’ are the short 
rigs which are common in most fields when one 
end is wider than the other, or has a corner or 
triangular piece at one end. 

J. Famrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


A Tupor FIREPLACE aT ST. ALBANS.— 
The following extract from The Herts 
Advertiser of the 21st inst. seems worthy of 
a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ The premises- in 
question are situated amongst a block of 
some other very old buildings in the market 
place :— 

A discovery which will prove of great interest 
to archeologists has been made in the course 
of the refitting of the new premises which have been 
acquired by Messrs. Boots, Cash Chemists, St. 
Albans. 

Following the demolition of a modern fireplace 
in a front room of the first floor, there came to 
light a very fine specimen of a Tudor fireplace, 
of stone. It is in four pieces, and is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The carving on the 
stone is in practically the same condition as it 
was when first placed there. 

The specimen has been viewed by Sir Edgar 
Wigram, Mr. C. H. Ashdown and Mr. Bullen, 
who are quite certain that it is a fine example 
of the work of the Tudor period. 

We understand that the fireplace is to be placed 
in the new library which the firm are having made. 

It is thought that the stone, which is of the soft 
variety, was quarried at Dunstable. WH 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN THE 
Great War.—We much regret that, owing 
to the indisposition of Mr. ForBEs SI&EvE- 
KING, the next article on this subject has 
had to be postponed. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


EvELYN Qveries.—l. Aug. 7, 1641. 
Evelyn refers to an ‘‘ incomparable book, 
Hollandia TIilustrata,”’ which contains a 
picture of the wheel bridge used at the siege 
of Gennep. This cannot be Scriverius, as 
suggested by Dobson, whose book was pub- 
lished long before the siege. The title is 
probably due to the lettering on the book of 
Evelyn’s bound copy. Can anyone. direct 
me to the book or tell me its correct title ? 

2. Aug. 8. Who was Sir Robert Stone, 
whose wife was apparently present at 
a cavalry mess? In Shaw’s ‘ Knights’ 
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there is a Sir Richard Stone. Brereton 
mentions a Mr. Stone who was attached 
to the Court of the Queen of Bohemia, and 
I have found a reference to him in the 
Calendars of State Papers. 

3. Aug. 28. Who was the happy monk 
whom they claimed at Leyden to be the 
inventor of typography ? 

4. Sept. 8. Seedam. ‘This town has 
heretofore been much talked of for witches.” 
Seedam is of course Schiedam. Does any- 
one know anything about the witches of 
Se-dam or of Schiedam ? Evelyn’s memoirs, 
as we have them, were written much later, 
and he often added to his notes facts found 
in books. 

5. Sept. 17. The heart of which Duke of 
Cleves is buried at Bois-le-Duc ? 

6. Oct. 2. Who was the Rhinegrave ? 

7. Oct. At Ghent, Evelyn supped with 
the Abbot of Audoyne. Who was he ? 

H. MayNarpD SMITH. 

8. College Green, Gloucester. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PorTry. —-I am 
at present compiling an anthology of 


‘Miscellany’ (1720)? The poem _ also 
appeared in John Hughes’s ‘Poems on 
Several Occasions,’ published by Hughes’s 
widow in 1735. 

7. Simon Harcourt. Has the question 
as to whether Harcourt or Prior wrote 
‘The Female Phaeton’ and ‘The Judge- 
ment of Venus’ ever been settled? I 
think I know the chief contributions to this 
controversy up to the date of Waller’s 
edition of Prior. Is there any later evidence ? 
Otherwise the balance seems in favour of 
Harcourt. 

8. Henry Carey. When was he born? 

9. George Sewell. When was he born ? 

10. Mrs. Mary Monk, née Molesworth, 
When was she born ? 

11. “Clio” (Mrs. Sansom, née Fowke). 
Was her Christian name Martha or Maria ? 
B.M. catalogue gives the latter. 

12. Samuel Wesley the younger. In the 
Preface to his ‘Poems’ (4to, 1736) he says 
that some are not by him. Is it known to 
which poems this applies, and who were 
the real authors ? 

13. Has the possible attribution of the 


shorter poems of the eighteenth century, |«g to Winifreda’ (“ Away, let ht 
and I should be grateful if any reader could | to “love 
give me information on the following. 


points :— 

1. Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. 
Nichols attributes the song ‘ Fair Sylvia, 
cease to blame my youth,’ to him, on the 
strength of a copy being found in his writing 
among his papers after his death. Is there 
any other evidence as to the authorship ¢ 
A similar attribution to Atterbury by 
Nichols of ‘You say you love; repeat 
again, Repeat the amazing sound” (by 
William King), is erroneous. 

2. William Colepeper. Is the date of 
his birth known ? 

3. Anonymous poems in Steele’s collec- 
tion. Is the authorship of ‘A wretch lon 
tortur’d with disdain,’ ‘How long will 
Cynthia own no flame,’ ‘ Why will Florella, 
while I gaze, ‘Gentle air, thou breath of 
lovers,’ or of the epigram on some snow 
that melted in a lady’s breast, known ? 

4. John Hughes, ‘On Arquéanassa of 
Colophos.’ This is apparently a translation 
from the Greek. Who wrote the original ° 
+ 5. Thomas Brerewood, author of ‘Autumn’ 
and other poems. Died 1748. When was 
he born ? 

6. William Bedingfield. Flourished about 
1720. When was he born? When did he 
die? Is he really the author of ‘ Beauty, 
an Ode,’ attributed to him in Hammond’s 


David Lewis’s * Miscellany,’ to Lewis him- 
/self been discussed, and, if so, where ? 
| 14. Richard Lely. Published a volume 
of poems in 1727. Is anything known of 
him ? 
| 15. Henrietta Knight, née St. John, Lady 
‘Luxborough. Died 1756. When was she 
born ? 
| 16. Moses Mendez. When was he born ? 

17. Mary Masters. Died about 1759. Is — 
ithe exact date known? When was she 
‘born ? 
| I have not been able to find any of the 
information asked for in the ‘D.N.B. 

A. 

(To be continued.) 


ARAB (OR EASTERN) Horses.——Professor 
Ridgeway in his work, ‘The Origin and 
Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse’ 
(p. 381), states that :— 

Charles II. sent his Master of the Horse, Sir 
John Fenwick, to the Levant, and he was there 
able to purchase brood mares as well as stallions, 
principally Barbs and Turks. 

It is to these mares, known as King’s Mares, 
we must trace the real origin of our English 
thoroughbred. 

It has alweys been a tradition that 
Charles II. sent to the Levant for Eastern 
horses, but as Sir John Fenwick would 
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have been in his 81st year in 1660, the date | actor; appeared as Captain Cuttle, c, 
of the Restoration, and is said to have died | 1848); (10) The Gold Fish (? J. Gould), 
in about 1658, it was certainly not he who These ten articles are signed: W. A. S8.; 
went. W.A.8.; 6<.W.W.; CRE; 

Is there any proof of the importation W. A. S.; W. A. S.; V.; and C., re- 
of these so-called Royal mares? If so, | spectively. 
who went for them, and how many did he I shall be glad to receive any information 
bring back with him ? concerning this book, and should particu- 

If such a journey was undertaken, would larly like to know where I could see a com- 
not an account of the expenses be found in| plete copy. Hueu 8. GLADSTONE. 
the papers preserved in the Public Record) Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. . 


Office ? Can any reader give authority for : : 
‘Hartemt Baron.—This soldier of for- 


Professor Ridgeway’s statement ? 
Aras. | tune lived in the reigns of Charles I. and 
Charles II. His family may have lived 
_ THe Parat Triet—e Crown.—What do in Croydon and are believed to have come 
the three crowns on the Papal mitre re- originally from Wiltshire, but nothing is 
resent ? The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ known to me at present of his parentage 
9th ed.)—the only reference I have or date of birth. In his youth he travelled 
available—is not much help, for under in Turkey, but later was the faithful com- 
‘Crown’ it states :— ‘panion and secretary of Rupert, Prince 
The Papal crown is a lofty uncleft mitre en- Palatine of the Rhine, and attended him 
circled by three coronets rising one above the} through the Dutch Wars, where he was 
other, surmounted by a ball and crown, and with disabled by a shot from a cannon-ball. 
ribbons at each side, similar to those of an Italian | Oliver Cromwell published a proclamation 


bishop. This f f i 
Pave Benedict 1344, offered a £1,000 reward for the appre- 


But Pope Benedict had handed in the hending of his person. A certain amount 
keys to the Virgin Mary in 1342 ! of information regarding Hartgill Baron 
i ‘ i va is recorded in the State Papers (Domestic 
Again, under ‘ Heraldry,’ it states : : A ane 
The Pope places three crowns over his mitre Series). There we read in 1661 he petitioned 
or tiara, said to have been severally assumed in | the King to settle a pension on him of 
1295, 1335, and 1411. £200 a year for 31 years, granted him at 
Why were they assumed ? Breda for hazardous secret service and 
F. especially for bringing the first news of the 
Restoration. This petition is marked “ Fiat ”’ 
and granted. When employed in conveying 
Comic Naturat History.—I wonder if correspondence between Charles II. (when 
any of your readers can give me any in- | in exile) and his adherents, he passed under 
formation about a ‘Comic Natural His- the name of “John Jones.”’ He was a 
tory’ of which I only possess pp. 39-65 friend of Pepys, and frequent mention of 
and 95-121. This book was published in’ him is made in the famous ‘ Diary,’ where he 
America, and the plates, some of which is referred to sometimes as ‘‘ Mr. Baron” 
bear the imprint “lith. in colors by L. and sometimes as ‘* Lieut. - Col. Argel 
Rosenthal, Phila.,” may be by Stephens | Baron.’ His daughter Agneta married 
or Stevens (? H. L.) | William Johnson (afterwards Governor of 
There is no copy of this book in the Cape Coast Castle),son of Sir Henry Johnson 
British Museum, and it would appear to of Blackwall Docks and Aldeburgh, and 
caricature well-known folk of the day on their son was Henry Johnson of Great 
natural history lines. The portion which I Berkhampstead, a well-known traveller 
have deals with (1) The Lark; (2) The) and antiquarian. He married Letitia Dow- 


LAMBARDE. 
Perugia. 


Kingbird (? Henry Carey Baird, partner 
in the publishing house of H. C. Baird 
and Co.); (3) The Humbug (? Phineas 
T. Barnum); (4) The Widow Bird; (5) 
The Butcher Bird; (6) The ‘Florence ” 
Humming Bird (? Thomas Birch Florence, 
statesman, 1812-1875, hatter by trade) ; 
(7) The Mackerel; (8) One of the Rats; 
(9) The Cuttle Fish (? William E. Burton, 


ling, and their eldest daughter, Letitia, 
married Sir William Proctor Beauchamp, 
first Bart., and their second daughter, Agneta, 
married the ill-fated Hon. Charles Yorke, 
Attorney-General, and son of Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke. 

I am very anxious to find particulars of 
Hardgill Baron’s parentage and family. 


On his handsome memorial tablet in Windsor 
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parish church there are faint traces of a! 
coloured coat of arms; the memorial 
wording runs thus :— 

Near unto this place lyeth buried ye body of | 
Hartgill Baron Esq. late one of ye Clercks of His 
Maties Privy Seale, and Secretary to his Highness 
‘Prince Ruport, Constable of ye Royall Castle of 
Windsor. He dyed ye last day of November, and 
was buried here the 4th day of December 1673. 

Near him also lye buried Hartgill, Penelope & 
Lucy his children. Here also lyeth, Anne his 
wife, daughter of Phillip Barret Esq. of Hamp- 
sted in Middlesex, who dyed Feb. 22, 1687. 

(Mrs.) A. N. GAMBLE. 


Gorse Cottage, Hook Heath, Woking. 


Mrs. Hotr: ‘Isoutt Barry or Wyns- 
coTE.’—In the ‘ History of the Granville) 
Family,’ by Roger Granville (1895), there | 
occurs the following passage :— | 

A most interesting book respecting the Lisles | 
{i.e., Arthur Plantagenet, Lord Lisle (1464-1542), | 
and his wife], entitled ‘ Isoult Barry of Wynscote,’ | 
has been written by Mrs. Holt from the Lisle, 
Papers and other unpublished MSS. in the British 
Museum and State Paper Office. 

I shall be very much obliged for particu-, 
lars of this book. Has it ever been pub-| 
lished ? Is it possible to procure a copy? | 

M. H. Dopps. 


Two Navat PicTURES By 
possess two oil paintings by D. Serres, each 
about 5ft. by 3ft. The first represents cer- 
tain French prizes being escorted into a 
harbour by British men-of-war. The har- 
bour suggests Plymouth Sound and there is 
in the background a_ breakwater, which 
might be Mount Batten, with vessels lying 
at anchor behind it. The ships are as 
follows :— 

Ardent.—A frigate flying the Union Jack) 
together with a plain white flag at the ensign 
staff. 
Formidable : 2-decker.—White ensign 
ensign staff; British admiral’s flag at the 
main ; square flag striped horizontally red, 
white, blue, red, white, blue, at the peak. _ 

City of Paris: 3-decker—Union Jack and | 
a plain white flag at the ensign staff ; British 
admiral’s flag and a white flag at the main. 

Hector: 2-decker.—Union Jack and white 
flag at ensign staff. 

A British 2-decker, bows on.—Figure-head, 
a colossal man wearing a helmet and carrying 
in one hand a short staff. Red ensign at 
ensign staff. 

The picture is signed ‘‘ D. Serres, 1782.” 

The second picture represents a general 
action out of sight of land. The British’ 
ships are :— 


= : 3-decker.—Red ensign at ensign 
staff. 

Formidable ? (name uncertain, but it ap- 
parently begins with ‘‘ Form-”’): 3-decker.— 
Red ensign at ensign staff ; British admiral’s. 
flag with a square red and blue flag at the 
main; red flag at the fore. 

Two 2-deckers.—Red ensign at ensign 
staff. 

One 2-decker.—Red ensign at ensign staff : 
red square flag at the fore, and a large red 
burgee at the main. 

The enemy ships are 11 vessels in the 


| distance, each carrying a white flag at the 


ensign staff, and a white square flag with 
blue St. Andrew’s cross at one or the other 
masthead. 

This picture is not signed, but is obviously 
by the same painter as the other. Both 
have belonged to my family for over 100 
years. The names given above are painted 
on the sterns of the ships. 

Can any reader identify the incidents re- 
presented and give a reference to any pub- 
lished records of them ? G. M. M. 


DERIVATION OF CHINKWELL.—In the 


parish of Newington next Sittingbourne 


there is an old Roman burial-ground now 
known as the “‘ Crockfield,”’ so called from the 
broken pieces of sepulchral urns which have 
been unearthed from time to time. Ad- 
jacent thereto and on the north side of the 
Watling Street is a wood called Chinkwell, 
in which have been found Roman (or Saxon) 
remains. Can anyone give the derivation 
of Chinkwell? Is it possibly the same as 
Chigwell, which may be derived from the 
Saxon Cingwell (ede ‘Healing Wells of 
London,’ Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9, 1913), 
and what does the Saxon word Cingwell 
mean? Other places in the immediate 
vicinity of the above wood are named 
Wardwell and Libbetwell—from what are 
these two latter derived ? 
P. Hoee (Capt.) 


Moon Harr-currine.—The 
following is an extract from the Diary of 
Nicholas Blundell of Crosby (Lancashire) :— 

1717. Oct: 6th. It being near Full Moon 
I cut my Wive’s Hair off. 

I know that there are numerous super- 


_stitions concerning the moon, but I have not 
‘heard of anything in connexion with the 


cutting of hair. Perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents may know. 
FREDERIC CROOKS. 
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QUOTATIONS IN ‘ THE TATLER.’—No. 133 
of The Tatler, attributed in the 1804 edition 
to Addison and Steele, has for heading :— 


Dum tacent clamant. 


ULL. 
Their silence pleads aloud. 
What is the reference? I have searched 
for it in vain in the ‘ Lexicon Ciceronianum 
Nizolii’ and other indexes. 
No. 153, attributed to Addison, is headed, | 
Bombalio, clangor, stridor, murmur. 
. Rhet. 
Rend with tremendous sounds your ears asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderblus, and 
thunder. 
Pope. 
What are the references? What are the. 
meaning and derivation of ‘‘ bombalio 


Farn., | suppose, means Farnaby. 
RoBerRT PIERPOINT. 


‘De Intratione Curisti’: EcHors oF 
Vireiw.—In the last paragraph of Book iii | 
‘of the ‘ De Imitatione Christi’ occurs the. 
‘phrase ‘“‘inter tot discrimina vitae,” which 
is obviously an echo of a line from a famous 
passage in the first Aineid :— 


Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum. 


I suppose this has been noted before, with 
‘any other Virgilian echoes to be found in 
the ‘Imitatio.2 I should be glad to be 
referred to any notes on the subject. 


MippLeE Row.—What was 
the date of the demolition of the Middle 
Row ? Whose property were the houses 
and how were the inhabitants compensated 
for the loss of their homes ? 

(Mrs.) F. L. 


Hove. 


Sarau Sippons THEATRE, Lynn.—I 
@ prompter’s copy of ‘Isabella’ with the 
inscription 

Sarah Siddons 

Theatre, Lynn. 

1811. 

-on flyleaf, but have been told by an authority 
that there was no theatre of that name at! 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, nor any record of 
Mrs. Siddons having acted at that town. 
Is there another town of Lynn with a 
theatre of that name ? 

The writing is in a feminine hand, but is 
not that of Mrs. Siddons; moreover, the 
position of the comma makes it read more 
like the name of a theatre than of the owner 
of the book. G. A. ANDERSON. 


JAMES AparR, HisToRIAN.—What was the 
nationality of James Adair, a trader with the 
Indians and resident i in America for 40 years, 
and author of ‘ History of the American 
Indians’ (1775) ? A. 

SaMUEL MAUNDER.—Would some reader 


be kind enough to mention the birthplace 
of Samuel Maunder (1785-1849), compiler of 


'educational dictionaries? The ~* D.N.B.’ 


and Morchard Bishop registers have been 
consulted. M. 


ZACHARY Taytor, President of U.S.A., 
is said to have had relatives in Durham, 
Northumberland, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Can any reader give proof of this ? 

W. N. C. 

OAKELEY. ie Morris MS. says one of 
‘the murderers of Edward II. was an Oakley 


(Oakeley, Okeley). Is anything known 


about him ? E. F. OaKketey. 


Kancaroo Coox.’”’—What was the real 
name of this person, whom I find mentioned 
among the dandies during the * days of the 


Regency ” ? Burpock. 


EweEn : Coat or Arms.—Burke’s * General 
Armory’ gives the arms for Ewen in 
Herne Church, Essex: Ermines, a_ bend 
cotised, or; crest, On a mount vert, a stork 
statant proper. I cannot trace Herne in 
Essex and suppose the county to be Kent. 
Can any of your readers give me any informa- 


-tion regarding this coat of arms ? 


Cc. L. Ewen. 
Harsorp.—What was the an- 
-eestry of William Harbord, born in 1682, 
‘and buried in 1744 in Stratton Strawless 


churchyard ? Was he descended from Sir 


Charles Harbord, Surveyor - General to 
Charles I., or, if not from Sir Charles, from 
one of his brothers ? 

Can the Heralds’ view be confirmed that 


‘the Harbords are descended from a natural 


son of one of the Herberts, Earls of Pem- 
broke (see Lord Suffield’s ‘ Memories,’ 
Appendix IT.). C. D. Harsorp. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Could any reader kindly 
‘inform me (1) who is the author of the poem of 
which the first stanza runs :— 

“ Lord ! for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray— 
Keep me, my God, from stain of sin 
Just for to-day ae 
and (2) which is the original and correct version 
of it, there being several versions about ? 
believe it was included in a collection of poems 


entitled ‘To-day and other Poems.’ 


A. E. CAPADOSE. 
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QUERIES. 


Replies. 
JUDITH COWPER: MRS. MADAN. | 
(11 8. x. 27, 97.) 

Ir not too late, I can enlighten Mr. R. H. | 
GRIFFITH, of the University of Texas, about | 
the connexion of the poem ‘Abelard to. 
Eloisa ’ with William Pattison. | 

1. The poem ‘ Abelard to Eloisa,’ ascribed 
both to Judith Cowper and to William) 
Pattison, is undoubtedly by the former. | 
It begins, 

In my dark cell, low prostrate on the Ground, 

Mourning my Crimes, thy Letter Entrance found ; 
and these words separate it from two poems | 
with the same title which were published 
in 1725 and 1783, and which differ from. 


each other and from the present one. | 

William Pattison, whose short life was to’ 
a large extent passed in penury and want, 
claimed the poem as his own as early as 
1726 (see the Memoir prefixed to his posthu- | 
mous * Works,’ 1728, p. 42; he died in| 
1727). There can be no doubt that he: 
gave way to temptation ; and meeting this 
anonymous poem circulated in manuscript, 
ventured to assert that he was the author | 
in order to gain credit for himself. It was. 
accordingly printed in his ‘ Works’ and is_ 
identical with the one printed later as_ 
Judith’s. But, as will be seen from Mr. | 
ALAN STEWART’S reply to Mr. GRIFFITH (11S. 
x. 97), the poem was written in 1720. At. 
that time Pattison, a farmer’s son, was at, 
most 14 years old, and had not even entered | 
Appleby school. By stretch of. 
imagination could he have written such a 
poem on this subject at that date. 

The poem, as Mr. Stewart says, is con- | 
tained in Brit. Mus. MS. add. 28101, which 
is a collection made by Ashley Cowper, 
brother of Judith, a commonplace book (as it 
used to be called) of poems and _ prose 
pieces which he wished to set down for 
his own use in conversation or recital. 
Many pieces are by himself or by members 
of the Cowper family, and among them is 
this poem, ascribed to his sister and dated | 
1720. Judith was born in 1702, well! 
educated, a friend of Pope, accustomed to | 
good society. Three other poems of hers’ 
are dated 1720, including her most ambitious | 
effort, ‘The Progress of Poetry.’ She was 
of a modest and retiring nature and printed | 
nothing which she wrote: in fact the. 
“Abelard to Eloisa’ was never printed 
separately, but only in Collections in 1728 | 
and 1764 as by Pattison, and in 1755, 1757, | 


1782, &c., as by ‘** Mrs. Madan,” as she had 
then become. There can be no doubt at all 
that Mrs. Madan (née Judith Cowper) 
wrote the poem. Mr. Griffith’s other points 
were answered by Mr. Stewart (see above). 
Fama. - 


*AncticaA [oR Rustica] GENs,” &c. 
(10 S. ii. 405)—If Pror. BeEnsty is still 
interested in the matter, let me say that the 
form ‘“ Anglica [not Rustica] gens est 
optima flens, et pessima ridens” can be 


learried back from 1669 to at least 1558, 
‘in which year died Robert Talbot of New 


College, Oxford, after making a collection of 
odd sayings out of old books. He gave the 
collection the name of Aurum e2 stercore, 
and extracts, including the line given above, 


are printed in the Bodleian Quarterly Record, 


vol. ii., p. 145 (1918). Fama. 
‘N.E.D.’ DryneR (12 8. ix. 388).—The 
dinner was on Tuesday, Oct. 12, 1897, not 
1899. It is described at considerable length 
in the Oxford papers of Saturday, Oct. 16, 
such as Jackson’s Oxford Journal and 
The Oxford Times. Fama. 


DALSTONS OF ACORNBANK (12 S. x. 49).— 
In the tenth volume of the new series of the 
Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society is a long (pp. 200-270) and careful 
pedigree of the family of Dalston. There is, 
so far as I have discovered, no reference in it 
to any migration of any members of it to 
Treland, but Dr. Haswell, the author, states 
at the outset of the paper that “ considerable 
data are incomplete.’’ In conjecturing, there- 
fore, which of the Dalstons mentioned in the 
pedigree may have been the founder of the 
Trish family, it should be remembered that any 
particular Dalston may have had sons not 
mentioned in Dr. Haswell’s paper. Of those 
mentioned, if StemMa’s date of 1601 or there- 
abouts is correct, the most likely to have 
migrated is William, mentioned (p. 232) as 
under age at the time of the death of his 
father, Robert Dalston, son of Thomas of 
Dalston, at whose death the family divided 
into its three branches: (1) of Dalston, 
(2) of Thwaite in Greystoke parish, (3) of 
Acornbank. Robert Dalston of Thwaite 
died in 1581,and Dr. Haswell can find no trace 
of William’s subsequent history. The same is 
true of Robert, son of Sir John and grand- 
son of the same Thomas Dalston ; but as he 
was not baptized till 1595, and may be the 
Robert who was buried in 1595 at Penrith 
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(ib., p. 218), he does not seem to me to have. Aldis Wright left for future commentators 
as good a claim as William. There does not this check on ingenuity :— 

appear to be any one in the Acornbank After a considerable experience I feel justified 
branch of the family who could have mi- in saying that in most cases ignorance and con- 
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grated to Ireland in or about 1601. ceit are the fruitful parents of conjectural emenda- 
Joun R. 


RunninG Horse,” (12. 


tion. 


V. R. 
In regard to the quotation from Shelley, 


S. x. 49).—I am noting Mr. W. R. Daviss’s ‘ P.U.,’ Act I., ll. 344-346, if H. K. Sr. J. S. 
information on this inn, as it helps to locate | will insert a comma after “ gnash,” delete 
with greater precision its proximity to Hyde | the comma after “fire” and place it after 
Park Corner. Mr. Davies will find that it ‘‘ wail” as in the “ Oxford” Shelley, there 
was duly entered by me at 128. vii. 145. It will not be any incitement to some idiot 
was one of a group of hostelries that, like the to transpose “ gnash”’ and “ wail.” 
*‘Hercules Pillars” (12 8. vi. 85), served. W. A. Hurcuison. 
passengers alighting from West of England 32, Hotham Road, Putney, S.W. 

coaches. Larwood states that ‘The. 

Running Horse” was a very common sign, _ LAND MeasurReMENT Terms (12 S. x. 
but he fails to supply topographical ex- 48).—‘‘ Wylot” is probably the same as 
amples. Personally I have met with no warlot or warnot, both well-known Lin- 
other house of this name, which led me to colnshire terms for “some kind of waste or 
suspect—I trust I am not guilty of a flagrant Common lands,” perhaps connected with 
anachronism—that it was inspired by “ The) warland, : agricultural land held by a 
Running Footman ” hard by (12 S. vi. 127). villein. : Ware is “‘ field produce, crop, vege- 
1 feel sure that Mr. Davies will share with me tables.” Warlots, then, are apparently cul- 
the hope that one of the pewter tankards| tivated lands as distinct from pasture ; 
bearing ‘‘ The Running Horse ”’ inscription, arable lands in the common field (see 


found in the Piccadilly excavations, will be 
lodged in the London Museum, an institution 
with so many weighty claims to public 
recognition and support. 

J. PAUL DE CasTRO. 


| 


“TIME WITH A GIFT OF TEARS” (12 Ss. 
x. 18, 54).—I add to the protest of your 
correspondent at the last reference against 
altering Swinburne’s text direct evidence 
that it was written as it stands, and 
meant as it stands. Mr. James Douglas, 
in The Sunday Times of Jan. 22, records 
a visit to Swinburne at the Pines, during 
which the great chorus, including the two. 
lines in question, was recited by the poet: 
himself. Mr. Douglas writes as follows :— 

At the end I masked my emotion by asking. 
whether it was true that he originally had written 

Grief, with a gift of tears, 
Time, with a glass that ran, 
and afterwards had transposed “ grief’? and 
time in order to make an alliterative paradox. 

** No!” he thundered, ‘‘ I never revise!’’ He 
went on to explain that all his verses were com- 
pleted in his mind before he wrote a word, and 
that after he had written them he never altered 
a line, a word, or a comma. I do not think he 
ever altered a word. . . . What he had written, 
he had written. 

Very diffidently I asked him whether his love 
of alliteration had led him to use “ gift’ in order | 
to alliterate with “‘ glass.’ Again he thundered | 
out « denial. There was no other conceivable | 
vor imaginable werd ! | 


‘N.E.D.’ and Peacock’s ‘ Glossary’). 

Gad,” among other things, is a measuring- 
rod for land, hence a division in an open 
pasture, in Lincolnshire usually  6}ft. 
wide (‘N.E.D.’ and Peacock). In ‘“ bi- 
or byland,”’ by may have its sense 
of ‘outside of,’ ‘ beside,” as in byland 
or biland, a peninsula (1577-1630) (‘ N.E.D.’). 
As an agricultural term, perhaps land in 
some way separate from the rest. 

‘*Gildam’”’ is the accusative of gilda, a 
money payment or tribute, in this case 
ld. per gad. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


Principat LoNpoN TAVERNS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: “THE Swan 
TAVERN,” CHELSEA (12 S. vi. 144).—These 
premises, the freehold of Christopher Kemp- 
ster of Chelsea, gentleman, -a grandson of 
Christopher Kempster of Burford, Oxon, one 
of Wren’s master masons, were, by his will, 
proved Oct. 11, 1770 (P.C.C.), left to his 
three sons, John, Christopher and James. 
They were then in the occupation of Michael 
Tool. In the will of his son, James Kempster, 
proved April 4, 1794 (P.C.C.), the premises 
are referred to as “in Swan Walk, formerly 
called the Swan Tavern, and now in the 
occupation of Mr. Joseph Munday.” I am 
informed that a toyshop at the corner of 
Church Street and Cheyne. Walk stands 
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on the site of the Swan Tavern; certainly to joint ownership in the strays around the 
there is a signboard there depicting a swan,| city and free pasturage thereon for his 
but Swan Walk is some little distance away. horses and cattle, and to his share in the 
E. St. Joun Brooks. _ proceeds derived from the rents paid by 
FREEDOM oF A Crry (12 S. ix. 489; non-freemen for pasturing their flocks and 
x. 55).—The grant of the freedom of a city herds, the sale of hay and hire of land for 
gratis frequently occurred through a desire race-meetings, &c. The amount received 
to propitiate some great man by advancing by the freemen of the different wards 
some protégé or dependent of his. Examples therefore varied according to the greater 
taken from.the * York Freemen’s Roll’ or lesser value of the land they owned 
(Surtees Soc.) are :— /and the several purposes for which it was 
1627. William Barwick, innholder, my lo[rd] Used. Joun A. KNOWLES. 


afayor] gratis. [Evidently at the request of the! 3 
Lord Mayor, who in that year, according to. ADAH Isaacs MENKEN’s ‘ Inrericra’ (128, 


Drake (‘ Hist. of York’) was Elias Micklethwaite.| x. 32, 79).—Alfred Concanen was Adah 
1651. John Catlin, bricklayer, at Lord Fairefax ){enken’s illustrator. He was an admirable 


request gratis. ‘ artist and did other work for Hotten, the 
The honour was afterwards given to great’ publisher, as well as for Hotten’s successors, 
men in their own persons, e.g., _Chatto and Windus. Concanen re-drew 

1658. John Hewley, esq. gratis. the designs in Artemus Ward’s panorama 


Similarly, in 1745, William, Duke of Cumber- for the illustrated edition of the lecture, and 
land, received the honour, and William Pitt made designs for novels by Wilkie Collins 
in 1757. and various stories published among Chatto’s 

Earlier examples than the above might be Piccadilly Novels. Concanen afterwards 
found by a careful search, but as the Roll joined a man named Lee, and established 
between the years 1272 and 1760 contains with him the lithographic firm of Concanen 
over 36,500 names, this would prove a and Lee. They specialized in drawing and 
somewhat formidable task. printing the covers of songs and dances. 

The freedom was also given without Amongst Concanen’s work of this kind is 
payment in cases where it was policy to the cover of Gwyllym Crowe’s ‘See Saw’ 
encourage those to take up their residence waltz, but I have seen nothing by Concanen 
who by their skill or talents would bring which equalled the designs for Menken’s 
honour or profit to the city. Examples of ‘ Infelicia.2 Concanen was subject to fits, 


this are :— /and was picked up insensible one night by a 
1667. Will Padget, musicon, gratis. constable. Supposed to be drunk, he was 
1679, Nathan Harrison, musition, gratis. put in a police cell and was found in the 


The freedom was also granted as a reward morning to be dead. I knew Lee and he told 
for presents made to the corporation or me of Concanen’s end. He showed me a 
city, the giver evidently expecting the paragraph which had appeared in The London 
freedom again in return. In 1731, ¢.g., Figaro on the matter. This was in 1897 or 
Henry Hindley, the clockmaker and friend 1898, so it is probable that Concanen had 
of Smeaton, was presented with the freedom not then been dead more than a year or two. 
“in consideration of his making and The portrait of Menken in ‘ Infelicia’ was 
presenting a very good and handsome’ probably engraved from a photograph which 
eight days clock and case for the Lord | js reproduced in H. G. Hibbert’s ‘A Play- 
Mayor’s house, and another for the common goer’s Memories’ (1920). The photograph 
hall, and taking care of the same for one and engraving, however, differ somewhat. 
year.” Charles Mitley, the statuary and The engraver may have been C. Jeens, as he 
carver, having in 1739 carved a figure of did similar work for the frontispieces of Mac- 
George II. and presented it to the corpora-| millan’s Golden Treasury Series. Jeens and 
tion, was granted the freedom of the city | finden were amongst the best steel engravers 
gratis. (Vide also ‘ Glass-painters of York,’ | of the time. J. H. M. 
William Peckitt, 12 S. ix. 323.) 

The above examples are all of the full) THe TrouTBEeck PEDIGREE (12 S. x. 21, 
freedom, as opposed to the honorary title | 77).—Dr. Hatv’s special pleading 
only, being conferred. This entitled the | will not avail in face of the clear statement 
recipient to a vote at all elections, to the|in the Cheshire inquisition taken in 1512, 
right to his sons becoming themselves | after Sir William Troutbeck’s death, that his 
free on attaining twenty-one years of age, heir was Margaret, wife of John Talbot and 
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daughter of Sir William’s brother Adam | Kilburn Priory, when the lesser monasteries 


Troutbeck. The “children” who were! Were suppressed, and Cardinal Wolseley founded 
Oxfo: ollege, afterwards nam Christ 
named” in the deeds referred to in Sir Cojege. The deer park between Paddington 


William’s will were no doubt prospective and Hampstead received by the Prior with 
children, for the deeds were dated at the Kilburn retains to this day the name of St. John’s 
time of the marriage; i.e., they were . 
“named” as “children” merely. Had Sir’ The Cluniac monastery at Stanesgate 
William left any children they would have or Stangate was a cell of the great Priory 
been the heirs to his extensive estates. But of Lewis and was situated in a hamlet in 
there was no dispute and the Talbots had Essex five miles south-east of Maldon. 
everything. It was suppressed by Cardinal Wolsey not, 
The main line of the Troutbeck descent is it is clear, in order to found Cardinal College. 
perfectly clear. William Troutbeck, Cham- afterwards named Christ Church, but in order 
berlain of Chester, died about December,| to build himself the Palace of Hampton 
1444. His son and heir John Troutbeck, Court. The Benedictine nunnery of Kilburn 
also Chamberlain, died in August, 1458, was suppressed by Act of Parliament in 1536, 
His son and heir, Sir William Troutbeck, was and not by Cardinal Wolsey. As the Order 
killed at Blore Heath on Sept. 23, 1459. The of the Knights of St. John was suppressed 
Sir William named above, then about ten in England on May 7, 1540, it would seem not 
years old, was his son and heir. He fought very likely that St. John’s Wood is so called 
for Henry VII. at Bosworth and was made a because it belonged to the Grand Prior 
knight at Stoke in 1487. He died Sept. 8, between some time in 1536 and May, 1540. 
1510, and his heir was his niece Margaret In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the deer 
Talbot, as the inquisition states. _park in question was known as Marybone 
Some old pedigrees give the first William’s Park, and it is recorded that 
father as Adam Troutbeck ; and one of this’ on the third of February, 1600, the ambassa- 
name was known in Cheshire, being plaintiff; dors from the Emperor of Russia, and other 


. | Muscovites, rode through the city of London to 
in 1366 (Chester Plea Roll 69, m. 31). But Marybone Park, and there hunted at their plea- 


evidence of the descent is lacking. | sure, and shortly after returned homeward. 
J. BROWNBILL. = When is St. John’s Wood first mentioned 
Sir THomas DINGLEy (1158.ix. 6)—To the by this name? Where were the lands at 
account given at the above reference of this ‘‘ Franckford” that were exchanged for 
Knight of Malta should be added the follow- Kilburn ? 
ing from Mgr. Canon A. Mifsud’s ‘The It may be mentioned that Sir Roger 
English Knights Hospitallers in Malta,’ Boydell, who was Sir Thomas Dingley’s 
at p. 202 :— predecessor in the united preceptories of 
He had been received into the Order on the Baddesley and Friars’ Mayne, was elected 
2nd May 1526, and his proofs of nobility were Turcopolier Feb. 25, 1533, on the depriva- 
approved on 24th September 1528. He had tion of Sir Clement West, and died in Malta 


come to Malta with the Order on the galleys, in a A ae 
which he was described as a caravanist,—as before Feb. 15, 1535, when Sir John Rawson 
appears from the list furnished by the Tongue WaS appointed Turcopolier. : 
first procura-, Sir Thomas Dingley’s mother was a sister 
r of his Alberge in Malta. On the 9th January of Sir William Weston. Is it known who 
1531 he obtained the Commandery of Baddisley his father was ? 
and Maine. On the 20th February of the same' 
year he was allowed to proceed to England to 
reside on his Commandery. On the 16th April 
1534 he was again in the Alberge in Malta, seeking THE Hovusrt or Harcourt (12 §S. ix. 
409, 453, 495, 514; x. 15, 37, 77).—It may 
erred on him by the Provincia apter of the. 4 
Tongue, and he left for England in December 1535. be critically assumed that _Dudo stated 
Arrived in London he obtained the Commandery | accurately the belief of the Normans of his 
of the Hospital of Shingay, to which Sir day, say 996-1026, that their grandfathers 
— a laid claim in Malta on 20th or great-grandfathers came from Denmark 
and were Danes. This he states directly 
p- and indirectly many times, for example, of 
‘ The manor of Hampton Court with other lands William I. he speaks, “ gloriosissimus dux, 
sic] exchanged in 2 wi e monastery o 
and its dependencies, and the patre Daco, scilicet_Rollone ” (* De Moribus 


and lands at Franckford were exchanged with ...ducum Norm.,’ Bk. 11.,c. xxxvi.). Again, 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHY. 
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he states Rollo’s marriage to Poppa, Franci- 
gena, to have been celebrated “‘ more danico.”’ 
As to Bernard the Dane, nowhere stated 
to be a kinsman of the Dukes of Normandy 
(id., ce. xl.), ‘‘ Willelmus dux Dacorum 
...convocavit principes Northmannorum 
...quidam Bernardus secretorum Willelmi 
ducis conscius Bothoque domus_princeps 
... dixerunt : Cum patre tuo Rollone olim 
Dacia exterminati...” ; andine. xlv. of the 
same book :— 

Dixit [Willelmus] ad Bernardum Dacigenam 
militem: ‘“‘Ibo ad Bernardum Silvaneclensem. 
avunculum meum.” Tune Dacigena Bernardus 
respondet: ‘“‘ Navigio Daciam nostrae nativitatis 
terram ...’’ 

L. 


BEAUCHAMP : MoseteEY: WoopHAm 
(12 8S. x. 31).—There was a Sir John Beau- 
champ of Fyfield, Essex (E. II. Roll), whe 
bore, Argent a lion rampant sable, crowned 
gules. See ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms 
and Pedigrees ’ (Foster). 

The arms of several others of this name 
are also given in this work, but the above- 
mentioned Sir John is the only one de- 
scribed therein as being of Essex, 

FREDERIC CROOKS. 


‘Tue Incotpspy LEGENDS’ (12 S. x. 
33).—‘ Spectre of Tappington’ (p. 27)— 
Bridgewater Prize. This may be a 
reference to money left by Francis, Duke 
of Bridgewater, about 1829, to reward 
essayists chosen by the President of the 
Royal Society to write dissertations on sub- 
jects which display the power, wisdom 
and goodness of God. 

“Wedding Day’ (p. 435 note). Baron 
Duberly is a clownish fellow who _ bears 
a title in ‘The Heir at Law,’ by George 
Colman the younger. 

‘Blasphemer’s Warning’ (p. 442). 
“Honest John Capgrave” earned his 
character between 1393 and 1464. He is 
well known to historical students and the 
footnote attached to the mention of him by 
‘“‘ Ingoldsby ” gives some information about 
him. I think the question Str Witri1a™ 
Buty putsas to “ Curina”’ is also answered 
at the bottom of p. 459. Str. SwirHsin. 


‘Old Woman Clothed in Grey ’—Jem 
Bland. ‘ Sylvanus,” writing of Doncaster 
in 1832, says: ‘“‘Then Jemmy Bland, an 
atrocious ‘leg’ of the ancient top-booted 
semi-highwayman +school, and old Crockey 
got set by the ears like two worn-out mas- 
tiffs,’ &e—John Wright. probably the 


political bookseller died, 
1844. See ‘D.N.B.’ 

‘Spectre of Tappington ’—Bridgewater 
Prize. Francis, Earl of Bridgewater, died 
in 1829, and left £8,000 to be paid to the 
authors of eight essays setting forth the 
power, &c., of God in Creation. 

Penance.’-—Mr. Muntz, M.P., reformer, 
died 1857. See ‘ D.N.B. 

‘Black Mousquetaire.—John E. Widdi- 
combe, ring-master at Astley’s.—Thomas 
Tompion died 1713. Father of English 
watchmaking. See ‘D.N.B.’ — Squire 
Hayne was known as “ pea-green Hayne.” 
Maria Foote, the actress, recovered damages 
from him for breach of promise and secured 
much popular sympathy. Mr. Hayne (or 
Haynes) was patron and backer of Edward 
Baldwin (d. 1831), the heavyweight pugilist 


in Piccadilly ; 


called ‘‘ white-headed Bob.” See ‘ Pugi- 
listica.’ 

‘Babes in the Wood.’—Cotton prob- 
ably refers to the antiquary, Sir R. B. 
Cotton, d. 1631. See ‘ D.N.B.’ ; 

‘Dead Drummer.’—Charles Wetherall. 


Sir Charles Wetherall, M.P., recorder of 
Bristol, d. 1846. See ‘D.N.B.’ In Gre- 
ville’s ‘Memoirs’ mention is made of him 
speaking in the House when his only lucid 
interval was that which appeared between 
his waistcoat and trousers ! 

‘Row in Omnibus (Box). The Tam- 
burini Row was in April, 1840. ‘‘ Doldrum ”’ 
was Pierre Francois Laporte, director of 
the Italian Opera. 

‘ Blasphemer’s Warning.’—John Capgrave, 


d. 1464. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

‘Hermann.’—Sir John Nicholl, d. 1838 ; 
a judge. See ‘ D.N.B. 

‘Witches’ Frolic. — Cummers, also 


Kimmers (Scotch), a familiar term for a 
female gossip. 
‘Nell Cook.’—Thomas Wright, Old?” 
antiquary, d. 1877. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
W. BRADBROOKE. 
Bletchley. 


Ercuvum (12S. x. 9, 55).—There are many 
references to this family in the ‘ Chartulary 
of the Priory of Bridlington,’ by the late 
W. T. Lancaster, F.S.A. G. D. Lume. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12S. x. 49).—2. * Margaret’s 
Tomb.’ This is made up of three verses (the 
fourth, fifth and twelfth) of ‘ William and 
Margaret,’ by David Malloch or Mallet (1705 ?- 
1765). All three verses are slightly altered. 
‘William and Margaret’ was written about 
1723, and first published anonymously in black 
letter (see, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ *‘N. & Q.,’ 
7S. ii. 411). The poem contains a fragment of a 
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real old ballad, which is quoted in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle.’ 

A. WILLIAMS. 

(12 S. x. 50.) 
**So he kept his spirits up 
By pouring spirits down.” 
It is recorded in chap. iii. of Part Il. of ‘ The 
Further Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, the 
Oxford Freshman,’ that Mr. Bouncer whispered 
this couplet to Charles Larkyns, but I hesitate 
to assert that it originated with him. It savours 
of Hood, but I cannot trace it in his works. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


3. 


RNotes on Books. 


Prints of British Military Operations. A Cata- 
logue Raisonné, with Historical Descriptions 
covering the Period from the Norman Conquest 
to the Campaign in Abyssinia. By C. de W. 
Crookshank. (London: Adlard and Son 
and West Newman, £22 s.; with Portfolio, 
£10 10s.) 

THE appearance of this fine work, ot which the 
King has accepted a copy, coincides very happily 
with a strong revival of interest in military 
history and antiquities. Lieut.-Colonel Crook- 
shank is secure of full appreciation, not only of 
the beauty and value of the finished book but 
also of the lavish care, the enthusiasm, and we 
may say the enjoyment which obviously went 
to the making of it. 

The only medieval illustrations of British 
military operations belonging to that period are 
those taken from fifteenth-century illuminated 
MSS. of which plates have been inserted in the 
1844 edition of Froissart. These are described 
in the Catalogue. The next in time which approach 
to being contemporary with the events delineated 
are three prints of Henry VIII.’s Boulogne Expedi- 
tion, from drawings made by S. H. Grimm in 
1786, after old paintings at Cowdray, which 
perished in the fire there. The first action of 
which an illustration is here reproduced is the 
fight at Carberry Hill, from Vertue’s engraving 
in Kensington Palace. The siege of Grave 
by Count Maurice in 1602, a contemporary 
French etching—being a combined plan and 
sketch of operations—is of unusual interest. 
Colonel Crookshank has fifteen entries relating to 
the Civil War; and reproduces Dupuis’ engrav- 
ing of Parrocel’s ‘ Battle of Naisby.’ As he 
truly says, it is much to be regretted that this 
important chapter in the military history of 
Britain is so poorly represented in contemporary 
art—and the more so because Prince Rupert 
himself was of no mean skill as a draughtsman and 
engraver. With the end of the seventeenth 
century we come to more numerous contemporary 
pictures of battles, and likewise to the amusing 
development of ‘‘ fakes.”’ A telling example of 
this is given almost at the outset in a ‘ Siege 
of Athlone’ made by altering the background 
and changing the numbered references of de Hooge’s 
plate of ‘ Londonderri? A _ very interesting 
plate is that of four playing-cards, by Spofforth, 
representing the attack on Vigo, the taking of 

nn, Marlborough’s march into Germany, and the 
taking of Gibraltar. Coloureed plates, admirably 


reproduced, give us ‘The Battle of Dettingen’ 
(contemporary, Pano after Daremberg); ‘ The 
Landing of the Cape Breton Expedition at Louis- 
bourg’ (contemporary, Brooks after J. Stevens); 
and ‘ The Taking of Quebec’ (Laurie and Whittle), 
‘ The Conquest of Buenos Ayres,’ a scarce contem- 
porary wood-cut (@. Thompson) will delight both 
the print-collector and the military historian. 
Under the heading ‘ Napoleonic Wars ’ 166 prints 
and series of prints are catalogued, and of the 
Waterloo Campaign between 60 and 70. The 
last of the plates in the book is by A. Concanen, 
of whom an account will be found at ante, 
pp. 79, 97—a lithograph, from a sketch by a Staff 
Officer, of the Storming of Magdala. 

The sixteen reproductions in the portfolio, 
ranging from Blenheim to Sebastopol are as 
delightful as they are instructive. Here is a 
charming view (by Clark and Hamble, after Craig) 
of the Cape of Good Hope, as it originally appeared, 
with a panel in bistre below depicting the battle 
of 1806. One of the most effective plates is that 
of the storming of Monte Video—a moonlight 
scene by Clark and Dubourg, after Lt.-General 
Robinson. Another gives a most curious por- 
trait of Wellington, followed by his staff and 
principal officers and riding towards a bird’s-eye 
view of Waterioo—by Fry and Sutherland, after 
Heath. Colonel Crookshank has also included the 
fine pair of plates, each with its key, by Moses 
and Lewis, after Wright, of the battles of Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees, and a most interesting ‘ Battle 
of Chillianwalah,’ engraved from a drawing by 
Charles Becher Young, and originally published 
in Calcutta. 

Those who have made any study of the subject 
will know how much such a collection will yield 
in the matter of what we may call regimental 
interest —in spite of the caution with which 
these data have necessarily to be used. It is, 
then, not only the print-collector but also the 
military historian who has reason to be grateful 
to Colonel Crookshank for the extreme nicety with 
which the reproductions have been carried out. 
The operations dealt with number fifty-two, and 
a short summary of the history appertaining to 
each is prefixed to the several sections of the 
catalogue. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N, & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately .after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. . 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS.—Stephen Jones, editor 
of the ‘ Biographia DramAatica,’ was born in 
London, 1763, and also died in London (in 
Holborn), 1827. See the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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Publisher, ‘Notes Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at 2s. 3d. 
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The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 


ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 


The index for Vol. [X., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price 1s. 6d. post free. 


JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS, 
by ALEYN LYELL READE. 


Part DOCTOR’S BOYHOOD,” will be 
issued at 218. (to subscribers only) in March. ‘The author’s 
previous Johnsonian work has been mostly foundational ; 
this part marks the beginning of a biographical superstructure 
intended to be without precedent in English literature for 
its scope and the precise and exhaustive character of its 
research.—Prospectus from TRELEAVEN HOUSE, Blundell- 
sands, near Liverpool. 


ITERARY WORK offers an absorbing and re- 

4 munerative hobby. of ORAL and 

tuition BY CORRESPONDENCE post free with SAMPLE 

LESSON. Sound, practical training. Students have sold 

nearly 3,000 Stories and Articles to leading publications.— 

Apply THE NOTARY, PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, 11, Gt. ‘Turnstile, W.C.1 


MUSEUM SEARCHES undertaken. 
rees Also copying.—Write Box 
D.1,286, The Times, E.C 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRES Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 


-47, GARDED a 
ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 
—, t Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 


is a clean white Paste and not messy liquid. 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden n Lane, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2.—Send a note of Books Wanted. . 
Speed’s English Atlas, scarce, 1616 edition, £9 10s.; 
Senex’s Atlas of World, 1721, 55s.; Blaeu’s, Jo., Atlas of 
1662, £6 10s.; Pitt’s The English Atlas, 4 vols., 
1680, £4. 


REE ON APPLICATION.—Catalogue of AN- 

CIENT AND MODERN BOOKS.—T. & M. KENNARD, 
Booksellers, 22, Regent Street, Leamington Spa, Out-of-Print 
Books supplied. 


VALUABLE BOOKS from VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Messrs. HODGSON & CO. 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.2, on Wednesday, February 8th, 
and two following days, at | o'clock, VALUABLE 
BOOKS, comprising First Editions and Collected, 
Writings of Modern and Contemporary Authors, 
including the Swanston Stevenson and the Library 
Edition of Conrad—a Collection of First Editions 
of Byron, 50 vols.—Library Sets of Classical English 
Authors, many being the Best Editions—Modern 
Historical Works—The Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 
Vols.—Books on Electricity and Physics—BOTANI- 
CAL and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS from the 
LIBRARY of the late JOHN MURISON, Esq. 
removed from 18, Poplar-grove, Hammersmith— 
Cescinsky’s English Furniture and Clocks, 4 vols.— 
Books on the Fine Arts—Scarce and Standard Works 
in all Branches of Literature. 

Catalogues may be had on application. 


Potes and Queries. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 


Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to—- 
The Publisher, 


*NoTes AND QuERIES,’ Printing House 


Square, London, E.C.4. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “‘ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘“‘ Coutts & Co,” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple « or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather ees 22 0 0 
Persian Leather ne 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day,. and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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